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poor relief, the hospitals, the charities of London, the absolute high-
water mark of provision for misfortune. With all this, he asks, how is it
possible that so much vice and misery should still exist?144 Today the
problem seems akin to that of the Army and Navy - how could men,
recruited as were the British land and sea forces, not to speak of the
corruption and bad administration which was rife, achieve such
results? Part of the answer is probably the same in both cases. There
had been a number of obscure reforms, whose cumulative effect was
very great, which for the most part have been lost sight of in the more
fundamental changes which took place later, and obscured by an in-
creasing realization of evils and a growing intolerance of hardships.
One can hardly suppose, for instance, that the grievances which led to
the Mutiny of the Nore were worse than those endured by the unfor-
tunate seamen in the expedition to Carthagena, so vividly described by
Smollett in Roderick Random. The improvements in medicine and
sanitation had bettered conditions both in London and at sea. The
expansion of trade and the many opportunities of rising in the world
had their counterpart in the prize-money, of which all sailors had a
chance. The advance still remains surprising and we are reminded of
the strange way in which human nature often manages to be so much
better than the world has any right to expect. We can but admire the
people who responded so quickly to the beginnings of an improvement
in their environment. Then, in spite of restrictions, in spite even of the
press-gang and the crimp, the eighteenth-century Londoner had an
intense sense of personal freedom, and of his share in the heritage of
British liberty. And freedom being primarily a state of mind, we must
recognize, in spite of Rousseau and Disraeli and other scoffers, the
undoubted fact that this sense of personal liberty had a real importance
in the social life of the time.